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Of the hour, when first the brigand she met; 
How happy (she mused) she could have been, 


_ Had she wedded the galtant younz Eugene; rei’ 









‘She still might have dWelt in het nativéhalls, 
__ And’hever have'left those much-loved walls. _ 
But now, she knew, it was too tate 
» To mourn her self-oecasioned fate; 

And hope; which; en in the deepest distress, 


lové'of the bandit chief, 
And could she fail to give belief 4 
To love breathed in such ardent lay? 
On no—hbe must be true for aye. 

3 “Still cowid she not all Tull to rest” 


te 
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_©, The thoughts which bad wakened in her breast. 
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¢ Fad Gates nomen 0 cinielinn 

‘That thou hast Jeft home, parents, ail? 

art thou, my timid one, afraid 

the bandit to dwell in-the forest shade? 

ell thee, Iady, though wild onr life, 

us with the world at endless strife, 
scorned by all, yet moments gay, 

And pleasures we have as well as they. : 

And for me—what though, by that world’s despite, 

‘ pase | go forth in the shadow of mght— 
loved'by my band-—my braye-—mny fre, 

6 mea 

Sti]! sweeter to, know of thine, 

eaiytiful Geraldine, is mine 
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‘ANNE OF TLLESBY. 


<eee 
, ‘Beside.a fairbay, 
f In themida of tn tohaiaion;, 
Phat sparklingly play, — 
eae vee, 
- Where beautifully 
E’er bloom the bright 
 Btandi-old Bilesby. 


' Since childhood dwelt there; 
" Time never had laden me 
Her breast with a care; re ‘ 
Her hours pass’d like sly, light pees 
3 From the Roworn at twihighs 
o - The peltghe fering. 
“man heed M Were 
Is loné dark and.drear; 
Its fastnesses harbor {> 
_ “Phe-wild wolf and bear; 
Aud mapy a story. 
Is told of the sprites 
Of mikdered men gory, 
Seén there on dark nights, 
Yet Anne's dwelling 
No more at the-hallf 
But her love-tale is telling — 
Where wood-shadows fall 
Ou'the gush of the fountain, . 
Which springs from the side 
Of the wild rocky mountain— 
The young brigand’s bride. 


Just.as the bandit’s song was o’er . 

He ran his shallop on the shore.” ¥ 
They landed in a lonely plate; 

And the lady felt a thrill of fear, 

When, by the faint light, she nought could trace 

” But dark gray rocks and gloomy trees, 

While sadly fell upon her ear 

The mournful sighs of the lone night breeze, 
Seeming; as slowly it sighed along, 

Like wailing notes of a funeral song. ‘ 


Behind the mountains of the west 
‘The moon was sinking now to rest; 
Yet a glimmering still was on the trees, 
And a spectre light was o’er the seas. 
But, when the last and lingering ray 
From forest and billow faded away, 
Then all within that lonely wood 

Was darkness and deep solitude. 


From his belted waist the chieftain drew 
A bugle, on which a blast he blew: 
From rocky pass, and wooded glen 
A startling echo came again; 

_ And then, on the wind but faintly borne, 
An answer was heard from a distant horn. 
Soon they espied, ’mid the shadow of night,. 
Through the forest trees a far-off light; 
And at length stood one of the outlawed band 
Before them, with burning torch in hand. 
He was one of the wildest wights that be— 
Such as one well might start to see; 
And the lady could scatcely a shriek suppress, 
When she gazed on his uncouth form and dress, 
On his long black beard, and his hair, that streamed 
Prom under his broad hat o’er his brow; 
While beneath their shaggy lashes gleamed 
His eyes, that burned with strange, bright glow. 
Two pistols and a dirk were plac’d 
In the belt, that was buckled around his waist. 
To this wild outlaw his chieftain said: 
“Bertrand, light, us on to where 
In their caverned retreat our merrymen are.” 
Then he took her trembling hand,.and Jed 
The Jady Geraldine gently on, 
By the light of the flambeau, that ruddily shone. 


Silently on the pursued their way 
O’er wild wood hills and glens, that lay; 
Until to a dark ravine they came, 
Where the torch’s bright and ruddy flame’ 





; The bly staré testy, “iad oe 


' “As if-all the gnomes, were said t9 dwell sp 
_ In every neighboring caveanddell, 5) 6 


















































Gusod te tha ance 
When suddénly they heard the soma 








And firmer grasped her lover's hand: " 4: “alia ee Me 
“Jesu protect us! what can ite"? en 
But Elbert said to the lady palet ! yee 
“Thy fears allay. My merry band, 25 ee eS 
Rin feartapd ys. OE te ee A 
Are passing the hours of night away Pe il ‘ + 
In wassail cup and roundetay; ae Rae 
Our steps a moment let is stay, = | 
And listen *till their song is o’er.” —. 
And as Geraldine listened-timidly ,~— ; 
For her mind miagure haf wed sal Qi; * 
And still dark fours in her breast were muttering, 
Whilst her heart Kept évér wildly flattering" =. 
She heard these words, in notes of glee, hh ee 4 
Sung by the merry company: a f : 
SONG OF THE BRIGANDS. od 
My boys, a joyous life is ours teil 
Beneath the forest’shade; : 
What thoegh ou pease iit ei 
Exiles we have been made; ; 
Say, is it not enough of bliss 
To have such friends around, = erst 
And such good winé to drink as this? ee 
Is here n6 pleasure found?“ i 
vo Chgrey: 
A bandit’s life’s the life forme, . 
Tomes Os vest SO gad Ape-~ 
No taw to bind-the bold. 
Except his goliant chies command. 


The miser on his hard-earned gold 
May gaze with gloating eyes; 
And yet, before.an hour is told, 
His wealth may beourprize: .. 

And then the sparkling wine wequaf, =, sw 
And turn the night to-day, 7 ; 
‘While in'the merry jest and laugh © 
Our moments pass away. pent 

A bandit’s life? the life for me, 

‘To roam the forest wild and free— . ;, 
No jaw to bind the bold brigand, it See ee 
Except his gallant chief's command, Pieaite °y 


When the song was Snished, his wetobiing tride Ps ; 

Entered the cave by the chieftain’s side, | psi 

Some brushwood removed, coon ann. Pe 

The opening, which ted to the outlaw’s tiles 

"Their way they cdutiousty wended Mp a - ' 
By a flight of steps in the solid stone. Sistine 

The scene below on her vision burst;: ities 

Beneath the light of a single lamp, 

That from the rocky ceiling bung, 

And pale and shadowy lustre flung , 
‘Through the cavern, close and@amp, » =~ 
The wasted wine, and the goblets broken, —, zis 
Of the deep revelry bore a token. ocip aeheish 
had Souceaicrt Waa tod pool ile” ee ie 
"Their faces red with drink’s excess, © 
And their maudlin eyes, which rightfully glared ee 
As on the lovely lady they stared, iss bt 
With the sight of their rude strange dwelling-place, 

Migiit well have paled a sterner face, . 

Tike Retel CEE TC ’ 

As the lady Geraldine, itis 


Elbert, not seeming to mark ber nat , 
To this fierce-looking band of reve chi 


















































‘Each glass was 
And as loud a shout 
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4 "Had joined their ua at in the ery; 
“ And, ere the shout of the brigands had died away 
Their welcome they gave in this or sik. ‘ 
SONG. 
Here’s a health to Elbert, the young and brave; 
A health to bis beautiful bride, 
_¢. Whe, forlove to dwell in.a bandit’s cave, 4 
“ “} (Could resign the pleasures’s palace gave, 4) 
' And the scorn of the world abide. 
Chorus. 


She, the flower of her sex—he, of brigands the pride— 
Huzza for our chief and his beautiful bride. 


Long live the bold chief of our gallant band, 
To lead us to conquest and spoils; 

And long live. the fair (who could give her hand 

In pref’rence of all to a dauntless bregand)— 
To reward his success with her smiles. 


Chorus. 


She, the flower of her sex—he, of brigands the 00% 
Huzza for our chief and his beautiful bride. 


The terrified lady, Geraldine, 
Turned in disgust ftom the savage scene. 
And was she then to pass ber life, 
Mid such continual noise and strife? 
And was she no human beings to see, 
Save this more than barbarian company? 
‘The thought wag horror, Before the chief 
She knelt, in agony of grief, 
And cried, while the tears o’er her pale cheeks streamed, 
From ber deep blue eyes, that wildly beamed, 
“Grant, as thou hopest to be forgiven 
By an ever gracious heaven, 
My prayer may not be made in vain! 
Oh! take me to my home again!” 
Then added in a lower tone, ~ 
That the young chieftain might not hear, 
“O wert thou here, Eugene, my own, 
To rescue from this horrid scene, 
Thy deeply repentant Geraldine!” 
But how acute a lover’s ear! 
The brigand heard the whispered thought, 
And sudden the chauge on whom it wrought. 
He threw his stern disguise aside, 
And her Eugene himself replied, 
As, raising her slight form from the ground, 
His arms ’round the half doubting maiden he wound; . 
**Porgive my love,” he said, the glow 
Of deep affection in his glance, 
“Scarcely my ungentle ruse to show 
The folly of this wild romance!” 
And was he pardoned by the maid? 
Her warm, her fond young heart re plied; 
On her lovers bosom she leaned her head, 
And said—but it matters not what she said— 
Bhe soon became his happy bride. 





MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XXII. 
MAMMON’S OWN. 
‘Original. 
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“The tove of money is the root of all evil.” 

Love is alike the glory and shame of man. Directed to 
proper objects in a proper manner, it is pure in its nature, de- 
lightful in its operations, and elevating in its effects. It raises 
its subject in the scale of creation and invests him with an 
almost angelic excellence. The beatitudes of heaven cluster 
in their richness around his head and the serenest joy abides 
in his heart. It removes from his lacerated brow the crown 
of thorns, and binds in its stead'a wreath of roses. How dif. 
ferent are its results when it is diverted from its original 
channel and fixed on unhallowed things? It ceases then to be 


a blessing and becomes a curse. It completed the work of|| port a falsehood. It contradicted his declarations and evinced || quaintance. Sweeter on his:ears fell the voices of their praise 


moral ruin—extinguishes the last light of intelligence and 
virtue spreads a deeper than Egyptian darkness over the soul. 
It debases the principles and deadens the sensibilities of its 
possessor. 

Among the inferior objects on which this passion has been 
placed, wealth holds a prominent situation. We have not to 
appeal to the volume of inspiration for a confirmation of this 
tamentable fact;—we need only unfold the book of human ex- 
perience and consult its pages. We have only to cast the eye 
of observation over the face of the moral world to be convinced 
that riches are enthroned in the. affections of men. What a 
prostitution is this of a passion implanted within us for pur- 
poses as wise as they were benevolent! What a degradation 
must it be in the view of all intelligences! How must angels 
be astonished when they witress individuals dissipating their 
love on such insignificant unworthy trifles! 

Can we contemplate the inordinate lover of money in any 
other light than as an idolater? What other divinity does he 
practically acknowledge? What inscription does his altar 
bear, save an inscription to the god of wealth? To whom else 
do his morning. orisons arise?’ When woes crowd upon him 
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che Su ee Thoirngy Ob cp Ricegpatape al, 
will [ioe a ovely- cc al hailey eae 
make bring*her mi eonélusion, but: inv. for 
ait a sia ty eS = 
tion ag ever belonged to a cate he possess the firmest Is vatican impelled her to credit esl the 

Age -opad if he have the noblest mental endowments, he 4 ay ms by son th He ké 

ids, Foe alia cep ah. orca had sir 

will wae them to his shrine and gladly offer them'to secure Fee thing but ' view | suc 

‘his favor. Whatever may engage his attention, one subject || of youth and wt ch a junction Woon Ey 

‘employs his thoughts. . Wherever he may roam, one gbject i ie ing, and not’shed tearsot the ee 

before his vision, and never did captive Jew look with moré |{ of ‘his race? i. 

| earnestness towards his dear J crusalem or a devout Mussul- ‘CHAPTER 1 

| man towards Mecea, than does he upon his cherished treasures, “Whinsever beauty and’ fashion the PF Ai 4 
The sad truth of these remarks will be found ilustrated-in the} ford wenls“nestinbled in tha se ase Ba 
following incidents: | It-was the time of commencement. ‘The ‘pineal ital “ , ' 
| CHAPTER I. the arrangements and the expected array of talent had ; 

| Could the unremitted notice of a watchful father, secorided || together an audience more intelligent and: numérous: 

by the advice and instructions of a fond mother, have made} any who had ever witnessed sugh & scene, » olititense as was 
Henry Hargrave a ehild of virtuous promise, he certainly || the-heat of the day, and crowded as was every part of the 
would have cheered: his. friends. with the early tokens oF fu. spacious room; the assem e retained the utmost com- 
|ture usefulness and worth. ‘But this, unfortunately, was not || posure and evinced the A orca Joy beamed 
so. For the ringlets of childhood yet lay upon his forehead in every eye and (delight was jp! ay every counte. 
when he manifested the unhappy bent of his dispositions; thus || tenance. The exercises drew. i! when a young 


* 


‘exciting the fears of his parents and leading his friends to pre+|| gentleman advanced to the front yr stage in a graceful 
dict that he would live a bad life and. come to a miserable end. || and dignified manner, and address. There was 
Youth ‘generally betokens the character of age. Can we not | that in his looks that ee ~ ‘Though his face was 
judge of the day by the appearance ofthe morning? Can | not, according to the rules of physiognomy, intellectual, yet 
we not decide the character of the seasons by the nature of|/ there was something in its expression that spoke: of ability, 
spring? Why may not, then, childhood be a criterion by which Whatever impression the audience took up on his first appear. 
ensuing life may be determined? .We do not believe it neces- || ance, it is certain that he had not progressed far before they ex- 
sary to resort to omens and signs to learn the future destiny hibited symptoms of being deeply - ested. A gravedlike 
of an individual. Let the indications of character be closely || stillness pervaded the vast collection. very eye was fixed— 
noticed in early life—let his manners, looks, tones, and pas-||evety ear eagerly caught the 1emarks that. ll from his lips. 
sions be scrutinized in the hours of youth, and we venture the || His power seemed to increase as he pr His gestures 
jemertion that the gift of prophecy will not be requisite to fore-|| became more free and umrestrained-his voice lost its tremu- 
tell his fate. He will then show what he is to be. lousness, and his manner its d Moment after. mo. 
“How came you with the money, Henry?” asked Mrs. Har- || ment did he hold the attention of his hearers and enchain their 
grave. feelings. The close of his oration could hot have been ex- 
“J found it, ma’am. celled. It was weighty—it was grand—it was overpowering, 
“Found it! Where, my boy? Judgment, prejudice, and reason yielded to its majestic sway 
“On the play-ground, back. of the school-house, Ma.” and owned its resistless power. His Sm ey did not consist 
Just then entered his sister. “Oh! Ma, that beautiful ring || im guady drapery or in elegant periods.” Itwas the cloquence 
which Pa gave me yesterday—which he ‘told me to keep so of thought, not of language—tthat kind of eloquence which 
carefully for his mother’s sake, is gone from my dressing case. has given to Demosthenes and others an envied immortality, 
Some one has taken it, .My capes are rumpled and all the There i is an energy in this loquence that cannot be withstood, 
things are in confusion... Do you know who has it?” It will find <n apepne ia, the soul ari of the strongest bar- 
“My marriage ring do you mean, Eliza?” riers, and guide the will in its deter: tions. If there be any 
“Yes, mother. You know I was to keep if till I conld wear || attribute in-man that bears the least bles to the omnipo- 
as P tence of God, it is this quality. Compared with the power of 
“Are you sure, my daughter, that.you put it in your box?” |! eloquence what is the power of the highest earthly potentate, 
“Yes, ma, I saw it there before dinner. I put it on andj} The retirement of Henry Hargrave from the platform was 
wished that my finger were large enough for it.” succeeded by the most flattering testimonials of his success, 
“Where can it be? Call the servants.” How else could it have Seen? “Merit will have its reward. It 
The servants were duly examined, but not one of them knew |} will be appreciated and praised. Long did those walls resound 
any thing of the ring. Having never known them to steal, | as they had:never done before. Long did the acclamations of 
Mrs. Hargrave found no difficulty in believing their word. || the audience testify that they had been edified and pleased. 
Henry, who had left the room on his sister’s entrance was|} Having reaped ‘no small harvest of honors at the Univer- 
then brought back and. interrogated on the-subject.of the dis- || sity Henry returned to hishome. Parents and friends gave 
appearance of the ring. “You have not seen it, you say, my | hima hearty welcome and cordially received him into their 
dear?” society. The old villagers who had known him in ch 
“No; I declare I never: touched it. How should I be ac- || crowded to see him and manifest theif respect for his charac- 
quainted with the things in sister’s box—it’s always locked, || ter. He was the. boast and pride of his native place—talented 
I’m sure.” ; in every estimation, and beloved by every heart. Happy was 
His countenance, however, was too treacherous to sup-|jhe in the-enjoyment of the good opinion of his familiar ac- 
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the truth. The matter was then dropped and for a time for-|| than the shouts of others who had greeted*him. He felt that 

gotten. reputation at home, springing ‘up inthe bosom of his birth- _ 
“Why don’t you go tosleep, Henry? Itis midnight.” place, and being in the breasts of those who were conv 
“Ma, I can’t! Something within, terrifies me. It won’t|| with him was infinitely dearer than character abroad. i 5 

let me sleep. It startles me every time I begin to dose. It|) was an incense pure as that which rises from angels”altars.: ee 


talks like a voice. What is it, ma?” As the scenty funds of Henry’s parents had been exhausted " oft, 

“Conscience, my child. You have been doing wrong. || by his collegiate education he was compelled to resort tomeas- BS it y 
Hav’nt you? Tell me—where did you get that money? Didn’t |} ures for his own support. With painful reluctance he pen  retr 
you sell that ring?” with his books and entered an extensive mercantile establish- F ai 


For some time Henry did not answer. The secret was|| ment as book-keeper. At that time his standing” was good.” de q 
now discovered. What pain did it bring to that mother’s||No young man hada fairer name—nune a more unsullied 
heart! Not more quickly did the water gush from the rock || character. The digressions of his youth, scious 9PM were, 
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the piepenennione where would be the end? So asked the with peculiar delight they anticipated the arrjyal of the ‘pe- wit! 
shos 

h they were 


crime. Many moments did she weep, and when she turned to|| breaking of passion and dreamed that all wus correct, Little did ' 4 R 


whither but to his gold and silver does he turn his anxious |(look again upon the features of her boy, then reposing in the||think that time and age had fanned the fires-of wickedness Bin J 
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not the sleep of death, .It was but a repose which*their exer- 
tion bad. induced, calculcted to give them fresh vigor and in. 


 Dhe sudd en nce of Hargrave about six months 

‘A r the reception of his clerkship, was the ‘first thing that 

3 friends to suppose that all was net right. A few days 

al Vea their suspicions. A large sum of money had been’ 

he n from, the employers of Henry, and circumstances seemed 
favor the opinion that he had taken it. 
) ee it be possible,” asked one, “that Hargrave has eom- 

2 " qnitted this theft?” 

_ #Jt cannot be,” said a second. 

- © wit is so;” was the language of a third. “Have you not no- 

ticed the late extravagance of his living? Could he give two- 
thirds of his salary to his parents, and move in the style that 

he has done? He has taken it, rely upon it he is the thief.” 
The vigilance of the police soon settled the matter. Har- 
grave was pursued. Day and night did they follow his track, 
until at last they found him in a gambling house on the borders 
of Canada. He was arrested and brought back to the place 

é where the offence had been committed and as the court had 

just then closed its session he was put in prison there to await 

a trial. 

) The day of decision at last came. Numbers flocked to the 
court-house at an early hour, and long ere the time of trial it was 
érowded to excess. Windows and passages were filled, so 
great was the interest felt in the case. The regular order of 
business was observed. ‘The evidence was given in, and after 
some hours consumed by the counsel had passed, the jury re- 

. tired. They were out but a few momehts. Their verdict 
was unanimous—that verdict was, “guilty.” 

Who, in that large assembly of spectators, didnot weep 
over the unhappy fate of Hargrave? Who did not lament the 
crime that rendered so stern a policy necessary? In that 
crowd there was one who felt not as others did. She was ap- 
patently about middle aged. Decay was marked upon her 
countenance. Anxiety and hope mingled upon her cheek and 
gave a peculiar interest to her appearance. With what atten- 
, tion had she listened to the testimony! How would her looks 
' vary as hope and fear held alternate dominion over her! That 
lady was the mother of the convict. No sooner had the ver- 
dict been declared than she hastened to her son and threw her- 
self in his arms. Infamy had stained his name and blighted 
his prospects; but was he not still her son? Had crime aliena- 
ted her affections and extinguished her loye? ,No; forsaken 
by the world—a culprit at the bar—she still claimed him as 
her own. 

So soon as composure was restored to the court-room the 
judge proceeded to pass sentence upon the youthful offender. 
That sentence was imprisonment for a term of years. Ac- 
companied by the sheriff, Henry, together with his mother, 
was removed to the prison and incarcerated in the gloom of a 
solitary cell. ‘The fond parent, under the influence of that de- 

" yotion which is the brightest gem in the coronet of the fe- 
male character, obtained a room in the vicinity of the peni- 
tentiary that she might have an opportunity of administering 
to his wants and relieving the tediousness of his confinement. 
She was one of those individuals who bear sorrow without the 

’ destruction of their fortitude. They have tenderness—they 

have feeling: but they do not indulge in them at the expense 
of heroism. They have a happy equanimity of temper that, 
like a lake sheltered by hills, is never disturbed. Like the pine 
tree, they are ever the same—always green. When the snow 

Weighs down its branches or the crystal sheet envelops its 

trunk as when the wild zephyrs sport among its boughs or the 

summer evening showers refresh its verdure. Not long, how- 
er, did this attentive mother continue the performance of 
he * offices of love, for disease attacked the frame that had so 

often wearied itself for the good-of others and in a short time 
it was laid in its last resting place. These it found a secure 

- Tetreat from ‘the ills of life and on the coldness of its earthly 

b pillow reposed in undisturbed calmness. 

_ The news of his mother’s death was on its way to the prison 
When Henry received the intelligence that the governor had 
rieved him. Unexpected as this was, it wes the more joy- 

, Influential friends had exerted themselves to obtain his 
ff sito, and though opposition had thrown numerous difii- 
‘tulties in the way they nevertheless succeeded in accomplish- 
ing their end. e cup of his rejoicing was, however, not 
Without its bitter ingredients, for the death of one who had 
_ Shown 80 strong an attachment to his welfare, made no light 


ipression upon him. 






























j q "Richard Carlisle, long a publisher of deistical publications 
in England, has attested his belief in the Christian religion. 
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inclinations had slept. for ariel but inal was _ ADDRESSED 


: THE : y MONUMENT DEVOTED TO, Bout LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ‘THE ARTS. 


STANZAS. 


Original. 


I 
‘Were a Peri from paradise now to appear, 
With a wreath from the bower where Beauty reposes; 
While the Angel of Innocence hovering near, 
Besprinkles the couch with the essence of roses. 


II 
On thy brow, fairest maiden, that chaplet I’d place, 


’ And bid the bright messenger hie whence she came, 


To announce in the regions of beauty and grace 


That the charms of her own world and this, are the same. 


, III 
But alas! no such garland my fancy can weave, - 


And Peris, I fear, are exceedingly rare; 
So prithee in lieu of that tribute, receive 
The gift of an earnest and heart-spoken prayer. 


IV 
A prayer that thy life may as pleasantly glide, 
As the tranquil events of an angel’s pure dream: 
That religion may with thy chaste spirit abide, 
To soothe with its.solace, and cheer with its beam. 


Vv 
May thy cheek ne’er be stain’d with the trace of a tear, 


Save that which to virtuous woe thou shalt lend; 
Mayest thou find in thy pathway no enemy here, 
And in heaven thy God for a father and friend. 


a 
STANZAS, 


Original. 


’Tis done, ’tis done—the promised joy is o’er, 
No more shall Horr her golden plumage wave; 
Delusive prospects charm those eyes no more, 
But dim the visionary bliss they gave: 
No longer do I seek in fashion’s round, 
’ Nor glittering haunts, the pleasures others see; 
*Tis said those scenes with happiness’ abound, 
But, ah! deceitful they have been to me. 


8S. A. R. 


I may not, cannot, will not seek to find 
Amid the cold, unfeeling crowd, a breast 
Where all the anguish of a wearied mind, 
May seek relief, and find a welcome rest; 
And could I, to another ear, confide 
The heaviness of heart I sometimes feel, 
In some devoted breast alone I’d hide 
The’bitterness my soul could not conceal. 


But mine, alas! too deep and real are 
To breathe in even Friendship’s holy ear— 
No mortal bosom shall their fulness share, 
Nor eye perceive mé more than I appear. 
One eye alone can see and know my heart, 
And graciously He bends a willing ear,— 
He only can the sovereign balm impart 
To soothe the wearied spirit lingering here. 


SCRAPS—NO. XXI. 
BY C. C. COX, A. B. 
Origin al. 
LINES. 

Let me die on some still ocean shore, 

In a land far away, 
Where the soft summer zephyrs at eve, 

O’er the beach pebbles play. 


Where the boundless and beautiful sea 
Waves before me in light, 

And the morn breathes her story of love 
To the listening night. 

There, there let me die, with my head 
On that breast for a pillow, 

Which oft I have press’d to my own, 
In the shade ’neath the willow. 


Where we talked of the future, when hope 
In smiles lingered near— 

And whispered with joy what we since 
Have breath’d low with a tear. 


With a voice in my ear, and a hand 
On my cold temples prest, 

May the spirit pass gently away 
To its far distant rest. 


ERY GOOD AND VERY BEAUTIFUL ‘GIRL. ©)" ||) 
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REFLECTIONS, 
Original, 


“Go, proud infidel, scan the heavens, the workmanship of 
the great Creator; survey the earth; look abroad upon the 
and then deny thy Maker if thou darest.” 

Infidelity is a strange thing. That man should be led by 
impulse and passion to commit errors of which he may after- 
wards repent—that he should form opinions in haste which he 
would be glad to exchange for better ones—that he should un- 
thinkingly decide in his mind on the side a discussion the 
least supported by argument, and reflect but to alter his de- 
cision, are circumstances that we might reasonably expect 
from his make and the constitution of his being; but that he 
should be a deliberate, cold-blooded infidel—a disbeliever in 
the only refuge formed for his immortal spirit—a denouncer 
of the creed of man’s salvation, is an anomaly of mind too 
startling, too inconsistent to be believed without emotions of 
horror. What! a creature spurn his Creator! a sinner deny his 
Redeemer! Shame, shame on. the, hardened ‘wretch: who an 
utter with his lips so foul, so disgraceful a falsehood. . » 

The infidel is compelled to shelter himself behind a subter+ 
fuge of lies, and though with all the art he may possessy he 
argue his point, and support himself with all his natural-and 
artificial ability upon his cobweb superstructure, yet, doubt- 
less, in the solitude of his own heart’s musings, where the eye 
of his much offended God is on him, he trembles, and -would 
get away from the terrors that surround him if a. single ave- 
nue were opened by which he might escape, .Men: may bé 
infidels in crowds—in company they may vaunt themselves 
and cry aloud against Jehovah and the principles of his gov- 
ernment, which they affect to despise without understanding, 
and ignorantly abuse; but in the silence of their secret hours, 
when none sees them but the God before whom they ‘tremble 
as would the veriest of cowards in the presence of the one he 
has injured, O how. they would fly from their thoughts! and 
thus it is that so many seek in dissipation and debauchery to 
smother the reflections that would overwhelm them in shame 
and guilt. 

That prince of infidels, and I had liked to have said, prince 
of devils, Paine, has said, “The word of God is the creation 
we behold.” And who is the Creator? A creation without a 
Creator, to use a familiar comparison, it like a house without 
a builder; and the miserable system of infidelity built upom 
such a slender basis as that upon which Paine’s is erected,-is 
an insult to the “common, sense”. and “reason” which he so 
feebly attempts to uphold. “The wordof God is the creation 
we behold;” of course God himself must be considered the 

|Creator. In this positive acknowledgment of the power of 
God from which his other attributes may be deduced the 
infidel has aimed, unconsciously, a death blow to his own 
belief, if belief, indeed, he had; for so contradictory are 
his writings that we are at a loss to discover what he does 
believe; and his entire system, if it be worthy of the name, is: 
but a tissue of controversies of the sentiments of others, ins 
volving the most absurd and ridiculous notions that the human: 
mind is capable of indulging in. But the greatest .commen-: 
tary upon Paine’s imbecility of mind and silly notions. of char- 
acter is his dissolute life; and nine-tenths of his followers are 
like him, miserable wretched creatures, who endeavor to dex 
ceive themselves and frame excuses for their disgraceful con- 
duct. ¥ 
Who are infidels? Are they the valuable of society? the 
benefactors of their race, the philanthropists. who seek the 
welfare of their fellow men? Let every man look to his own 
experience for the solution of these questions; and if he be.: 
hold the infidel going towards the house of God, or even 
going forth into the wide temple of creation, reading the 
word of God as he calls it, in the beauties around him, and - 
endeavoring to have his heart in conformity to the principles. 
of virtue and his life regulated accordingly, If he witness, 
his endeavors to do good to his fellow men by relieving their . 
necessities, and pointing them to a correct course of life, then 
let him call the infidel benefactor and philanthropist; but if he: » 
find him indulging in licentiousness, a votary of pleasure, for. . 
saking every honorable and virtuous principle, sacrificing alt 
that is noble of his nature at the shrine of Just and passions | 
then he dare uot laud the infidel or adopt his course. 

‘It requires not a close scrutiny of human life to discover 
that the Christian is the virtuous and the good man, the friend. 
cf his God and of his fellows, the philanthropists, in short, he 
is entitled to every honorable appellation that haman language « 
can use: but not so the infidel; he, is the misanthrope--the 
blind leader of the blind, and foe to every thing but seif. He 
is incapable of an act of disinterested kindness, He not only - 
pursues his unprincipled way. himself, but constantly seeks te 
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that he may drag them with him to the pit of disgrace and 
infamy; and no wonder he sneers at religion—no wonder he 
scorn the meekness of his Christian neighbors, his hut is a 
sink of sin, and its filtlY and mire is cast about his life con- 
tinually. 

Infidels look upon each other with suspicion, and seldom 
take each other into.close friendship. Knowing themselves to 
be deceivers, they trust all their kind as such, and the Chris- 
tian man whom they pretend to despise they will trust rather 
than one of their own cloth. Infidelity is an unnatural, un- 
social condition, and for the preservation of the eommon vir- 
tues of life we should use our utmost exertions to frown it 
from the world. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LOVE, 


TRIALS OF A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 
(4 scene in real life.) 


Original. 





Jingle, jingle, jingle, went the bell. 

Bang! responded the street door, and 

Rat a-tat-tat! echoed my study room door in harmonious re- 
sponse. 

“Come in,” screamed I at the top of my lungs, “what the 
deuce is the cause of all this uproar?” 

“The Devil, sir, as has come for the proof;’ answered a 
murky sprite, as if conjured by my unhallowed invocation. 

“Devil! proof!” were my involuntary exclamations, as in no 
little trepidation I tried to recall my wandering thoughts. 
Reader, they had followed my consciousness to the land of 
dreams. After a single chapter of ‘lectures on moral govern- 
ment.’ “What Devil? what proof?” 

“The proof as is for Harry Béaufort, Sir.” 

“Beaufort! Beaufort! he has really the advantage of me, Mr. | 
Devil. I hav’nt the honor of remembering his name,” 

“Trials of a young Clergyman—Mysteries of Love!” perti- 
naceously responded the imp at every pause.—‘Scene in real 
life—ehapter 2nd.” 

“Ah! hold, good master Sathanas, I take now—no need to 
tax your recollection too far—sit down a moment and rest 
your Satanic person.” 

“I have other fish to fry,” was the short, sententionus reply. 

“True, most faithful Mephistophiles; frying fish is part of 
your diabolic system. But what a pretty kettle of fish you served 
up in the last ‘Monument’ for your readers! ‘Skim milk and |! 
candle,’ forsooth! when I only administered caudle—and then || 
to call Harry’s ‘inamorata’ an ‘anamdata,’ as if he were swear- 
ing, and he a minister! O, fie, Mr. Belzebub! it is really un- 
pardonable.” 

“I won't read another word of the trash, so I won't,” says 
a pretty angel just emerging from her teens as she threw the 
“Monument” from her fair hands in a passion; “there’s no 
love—no mystery in it; and it’s too provoking, so it is.” 

“Now pray, my dear Miss, don’t get in a passion; it’s un- 
becoming—believe me it is. Allow me to restore you the 
‘Monament’—and if love be all you want, you shall have 
enough of it; and as to mysteries—‘heaven save the mark!’ we 
are in the very midst. Love itself is as great a mystery as 
the philosopher's stone, or the ‘intellige si potes’ of the al-| 





chemist. By the way, my beautiful, good-tempered angel, (for | 
certainly no other character can be poreing over these erratic 
lucubrations,) do you know eny thing about magnetism? Did 
you ever hear that where the north pole of one magnet is pre- 
sented near to the south pole of another they will attract each 
other; but if the north pole of one be presented to the north 








“Drop, drop the curtain, my good sir,” exclaimed some hor- 
rified prude of forty. summers’ growth. “I don’t know but 
what you design to be personal.” 

“Not at all, my dear girl, your hopes are anticipating my 
intentions. I am only exemplifying a law of motion; and by 
the way, as you cant be supposed to have read every word of 
Byron, let me whisper a stanza in your ear. Entre nous remem- 
ber! At the famous siege of Ishmael, 


“Some voices of the buxom middle aged, 
Were also heard to wonder in the din, 
(Widows of forty were these birds long caged) 


“Nay, my dear creature, do not try to blush in expectation 
of some personality, if you indeed have anticipated me. Now, 
my pretty Miss, you see the mystery, don’t you? But, say 
you, it is a mystery how we ever wandered so far from our 
tale, and won’t it be a much greater mystery if we ever get 
back again?” 

“Poor Harry,” said Tom Hadaway, as he finished Beau- 
fort’s confession, and committed it to that recepticle of epis- 
tolary miscéllanies, which had the honor of presiding over his 
faculties of intellection. Poor Harry Beaufort! I fear me thou 
art akin to the ‘done-over tailor’ who performed ‘Proserpine’ 
to the devil’s ‘Pluto,’ and who was feloniously abstracted, or, 
perhaps with more historic truth, with whom 


“The devil ran away in very great haste, 
With some broadcloth under his arm,”? 


Be that as it may, Harry Beaufort, thou art subject to a hard 
task-master, and must render thy tale of bricks though the 
straw should come from Mount Helicon! A capricious tyrant 
is Love, and holds a whip worse thana hangman’s; for the 
latter ean only strike with thongs, but Love chastises with 
scorpions. I know the tyrant to my own sad experience, and 
if thou resist not, Harry, the curse of Cleopatra will reach 
thee— 

‘Thou shalt be whip’d with wire and stewed in brine 
Smarting in lingering pickle.’ 
And Tom disconsolately chanted, 


‘Ah love was never yet without 

The pang, the agony, the doubt, 

Which rends the heart with ceaseless sigh 
While day and night roll darkling by.’ 


Henrietta Harficld was as lovely a being as the summer's 
sun smiled upon in its beauty. It is difficult to portray on 
canvass, or even to describe with truth, the image which may 
nevertheless, be indelibly impressed upon the soul. But there 
was something in the sunny smile that lingered on the lips of 
Henrietta Harfield like the sun beam on the petals of the rose; 
something so heavenly in the glance of that dark eye, which 


“Darted from beneath the lid 
Bright as the jewel of Giamschid,”” 


which brought Harry Beaufort’s heart in chains at her feet and 


| imade him love with an intensity which——shall we seek for 


a comparison? No; 
“There’s beggary in the love that can be reckon’d.” 

No matter how he loved; but loving as he did, was it any 
wonder that his sermons were ever replete with angels on 
shining wings and cherubs with smiling faces! No; St. Paul 
himself, with his cold, philosophical maxims of expediency, 
would have been melted like an iceburg in the torrid zone at 
a single flash from those laughing eyes which peered from a 


|| face radiant with smiles, like the timid glance of the gazelle 


from a bed of jonquilles. ‘There too was the brow of stainless 
purity, on which the auburn hair, parted a la Blessington, rested 
like the heath fowl’s wing on, the bosom of a snow drift. Ah! 
Harry, Harry, thou must have forgotten the admirable fable 
of “Le chat Sauvage et le Renard,” and the wise moral, that 


“la meilleur de toutes les finesses est d’avoir asses d’habilete 


of a . 
SN Ve to 'S Siem Meey El ee pour eviter les embuches de ses ennemis,” else wouldst thou 


each other? And if this be a mystery, is’nt it equally strange 
that the opposite sexes attract each other, while the same sexes 
repel? Try the experiment yourself if a doubt remain, and 
if the event don’t verify my prediction, write me down for a 
Visigoth, a Vandal, or a North American Savage. Place two 
specimens of thé same sex, near each other—the face of either 
may reflect the mutual smile—the hands may join in friend. 
ship, and perchance the lips may meet; but no heart-rending 
consequences can result. ‘ Now take a specimen from the oppo- 
site sexes and mark the difference! Place them at any given 
distance on a graduated plain and calmly wait the event. A 
glance from the eye of the lover meets with a ready response | 
—the eyes brighten—the color heightens—the pulse quickens 
——the heart throbs stronger—and the lover's safety valve, a 
sigh, evidences the rising steam of tenderness and proves the 
infallible premonitory of locomotion. Ah! now the spell 











works bravely. The magnetised bodies approach each other 
with a velocity increasing exactly in proportion to the decrease 
of the squares of their distances. Now, unfortunately, an ob- 
stinate law of matter, termed the impenetrubility of body, pre- 
vents their chairs ftom becoming as their souls have for some 
time been, oneand the same. The hands join—the 





never have gazed upon that lovely being to cure thy love, 


which * * * * * hiatus maxime deflendus. 


It was a beautiful night in the early spring of 18—, that a 


heavy sigh escaped the breast of Harry Beaufort and winged 
its way to the starry vault above him. Now we like to be 
particular in love matters, and especially in all that relates to 
sighing; and if every miserable craft that leaves our wharves 
is booked up and registered, why should we not take cogni- 
zance of such valuable exports as sighs and groans—vessels 
fraught with “lover’s fears’ for the safe haven of the skies? 
Well, as we have observed, it was a beautiful star-lit, unclouded 
night when Harry perpetrated the sigh we have referred to. 
The moon had drawn aside the silvery veil and was watch- 
ing, with a sleepy look, the inhabitants of this miserable sub- 


lunary. 


“There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 

A stillness whiew leaves room for the fall soul 

To open all itself without the. power 

Of cailing wholly back its self-control. 

The silvery light, which, hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness on the whole; 
Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it throws 

A loving langor which is not repose.” 





issaing from the chapel of ——— like a stream from the foun. 
tain of mercy. Mingling with the multitude was one who made 
the command on whieh the servant of God had been expatia- 
ting, seem easy of compliance—“Love your neighbor!”. and 
if we may judge by the anxious eye of that young stranger, 
which rests with intense affection upon the blue bonnetwhich 
conceals the face of her of whom we spake, he is trying to 
comply with the text. As the congregation moved along the 
spacious aisle, the maid of the blue bonnet turned—her ‘eyes 
of love’ met the inquiring gaze of the stranger which falls 
beneath them. But oh! the thrill of ecstacy which ran ike 
wild fire through every vein! It was Henrietta’ Harfield! jt 
was Harry Beaufort! and as she passed, leaning on another's 
arm, without a blush of recognition, the memorable and oft 
recorded sigh escaped from his bosom; and Harry, as he fol. 
lowed in her footsteps, breathed the gentle wish, 


‘Oh that [ were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek!’ 


HOPE. 
Original. 


Agreeably to the usaal acceptation of the term, hope 
signifies, a rational expectation of some attainable good. It 
is that emotion or passion, which the mind feels, when ¢on- 
templating some excellent object, and believing it may be pos. 
sessed, she pants to obtain it. Implanted within us for the 
wisest purposes, it is early exhibited. Its manifestation is not 
dependent upon education its full exercise is not hindered by 
ignorance. Long before reason asserts her supremacy—long 
before the intellectual powers are brought to their state of 
perfection, it operates in all the fulness of its power. Youth 
and age alike feel its influence. It lights up a smile upon the 
features of childhood’s face as well as on the wan and time 
marked countenance of the advanced. All have voices to tell 
and ears to hear its promises and all have sufficient credulity, to 
believe its declarations. Talents and fortune are no more respect- 
ed by it,than the uniearned and indigent. It enters the hut as 
cheerfully as the gilded palace. It is the-common gift of na- 
ture to each of her children, however different their conditions, 
Clear from all charge of partiality, God’s character in this 
= stands forth, redeemed from the insinuation that 
| 


———_ 


he has been more attentive to the happiness of some than of 
others. Not more universal is the light of the sun—not more 
general is the refreshment of the cooling breeze—than is the 
operation of hope. 

We cannot reflect upon our temporal condition without per- 
ceiving most clearly, the necessity for the existence of so 
valuable a principle as hope. Encompassed as we are by va- 
rious woes—the subjects of numerous afflictions and the 
children of much sorrow, how could we dispense with the aid 
of this support. In darkness, where would be our light, if it 
were extinct? Im distress, where could we find solace but in 
its arms? when the friends, on whom we leaned are remov- 
ed—when the world forsakes us and every thing seems to be ar- 
rayed in our opposition, whither can we flee but to the refuge 
of hope? This is the strong tower of the soul, from which 
nothing can force her. Assailed she may be, but confiding in 
the security of this retreat, she looks out upon the storming 
forces and rejoices in her safety. Whatever may be our bane, 
this is our antidote. 

When we contemplate the provisions, which the Creator 
has made for our enjoyment, in the natural world, we are re- 
minded of his goodness. We see his kindness, wherever we 
turn. Do we look up to heaven? We behold there, the ar- 
rangments of his love for the promotion of our happiness. 
Do we cast our eye over the earth? The same display meets 
our vision. Nota wind blows, not a star shines, not a flower, 
blooms—nothing exists but what serves to impress us with the 
fact, that “God is love.” If we examine our inward constitu- 
tion, we come to the same conclusion, more particularly, if 
we look at the nature and design of hope. Who can notice 
its peculiar adaptation to our situation, its tendency to miti-, 


gate pain and increase pleasure, without being led to believe t 


in the goodness of his Maker? Endowed with such a quality” x 
we need not wander abroad for evidence of the benevolence — 
of heaven, for not more surely, does the vastness of Creation 
prove the omnipotence of God, than does the existence of this 
attribute bear witness to the kindness of his nature. L3 
Had we not hope, we should be miserable; Our relations 
might be most amiable—our friends, most atténtive—our coun- 
try, prosperous—our homes, the abode of plenty and out tables 
covered with the luxaries of the world, but in the absence of 
this passion, all would go for nothing. Wemight possess the © 
power of the highest earthly potentate—we might have the 
fame of an Alexander and to crown ail, science might place 


On the night of which we speak, a large congregation were || man’s brow the chaplet of glory, but still the heart would be far 
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very. far, from being m being satisfied?’ Nothing in the splendours 
eternity, nothing in the riches of earth could in any degree 
atone for the want of this inestimable blessing. Every in- 
ward energy would stagnate every power become inactive— 
yea, the entire machinery would stop if hope were not felt. 
This is the great stimulant, that keeps the mind in motion. 

The future is the sphere af hope. Tis there, “she lives and 
moves and has her being’—there, she finds the food, that 
nourishes her—there she acquites all the vitality, which she 

he has no more to do with thé present, than if no 
‘guch distinction of time existed. So soon as the object— 
sought comes into possession, hope resigns it to another charge 
and sets out in search of unseen things. 

Possessed of this treasure, we should be reconciled to our 
present lot. Hushed should be the moan of sorrow and still- 
ed the tone of murmur. Dark may be our course upon the 
troubled waters of life but nevertheless, we have a polar star, 
that shall lend us its steady light, to guide our track along 
the deep. Blessed with hope, how can we be unhappy? 
Through every vicissitude of our present state, it accompanies 
as, whispering peace when all other voices are unheared and 
yielding us support, when every other aid has been withdrawn; 
at home as well as abroad, abiding with us in adversity, our 
ministering spirit—in life, our richest -bliss—in death, our 
mightiest consolation. FLOARDO. 









ELLEN—THE MINSTREL MAID. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 

I saw her when a beauteous bride, 
And lovelier lass than she, 

Ne’er wandered on Ben Cruihan’s side, 
Or sported by the sea. 

Her locks were like the golden hues, 
That paint the sunset sky; 

And few to dare the frown would choose 
Of her dark hazle eye. 

And many a lad that loved her well, 
At evening often strayed 

In hopes of meeting on the-dell, 
Fair Ellen, the minstrel maid. 


°T'was rosy summer when she wed, 
Young Clem of Thistlevale; 

And fairer flow’r was never led 
From Cruihan’s fragrant dale, 

And ere the month of love was told, 
Or flowers ceased to bloom, 

The husband of her youth was cold, 
And covered in the tomb. ~ 
Since then in weeds of widowhood, 

All modestly arrayed, 
Doth wander through the heath and wood, 
Poor Ellen, the minstrel maid. 


Dronkarp’s son.—*Mother—this bread is very hard—why 
don’t we have cake and nice things, as we used to when we 
lived in the great house?—oh, that was such a pretty house, 
Mamma,—and I do love tolive there so; you made sweet mu- 
sic there, Mamma, with your fingers, when Pa would sing; 
Pa -used to laugh then, and take me on his knee, and said I 
was his own dear boy. What makes Pa sick, Ma? I wish he 
was’nt sick—for it makes me ’fraid when he stamps on the 
floor and says so loud, George go off to bed. Say when will 
he get well; and take me on his knee, and love me as he used 
to? But Ma, there is a tear in your eye; let me wipe it; 
there another comes; oh—another! did I make you ery these 
tears, Mamma?” 

“Hush, little innocent, you cannot stop your mother’s tears, 
for they are the very overflowings of a fountain, filled with 


. blighted hepes, anguish and misery. She cannot tell you 


“when your father will love you,” for alas! he isa Drunkard!” 
I heard a beautiful boy scarcely four years old lisping this 
to his mother;—and I pitied him from my inmost soul. His 
name was George Elwyn. His father was once rich and hap. 
py; and nearly idolized his little son; but in an evil hour, he 
began to sip the intoxicating cup; the habit had grown upon 
him, until the peace of his family was destroyed; and he be- 
ame a tyrant. The beautiful house in which they had lived 
was now exchanged for a a miserable cottage, in the suburbs 
of the city, and little George doomed to be the companion of| 
the indolent and vicious. [Journal of Reform. 


An American gentleman, high in the confidence of the pa- 
cha of Egypt, has arrived in the United States from Cairo, 
amply provided with money and instruction for the purchase 
of everything proper to advance the commercial, agricultuaral, 
and mechanical projects of the great Egytian Reformer. He 


- is alsoempowered to make arrangments for a more extensive 
and profitable intercourse between the United States and Egypt 
han has hereto fore existed. 


pe ‘MONUMENT: ‘DEVOTED: TO" POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. . 


TO READERS AND ¢ AND CC CORRESPONDENTS. 


The concluding chapters of ‘Mammon’s Own,”—Stanzas,” by Be Y. R.— 


“ Partings,”” by Il tristo,—“Men and Things,’’—and several favors by 
J. M. J. are on file for publication. 


The pretty story entitled the “Maiden Aunt,” by Clara, and “A Sketch,” by 


H. L. B, are received and will be published with our thanks to the authors. 
We request however, that we may retain them a few weeks for an “origi- 
nal”? and “plate”? number which we have in preparation. It will also possess 
another peculiarity, interesting to our female friends.— We appreciate the 
goodness of “Henry’s” heart, and doubt not, but that he loves his “Ellen 
sincerely,” but we desire his happiness to much, to publish his rhymes, for 
if the lady be the 
“Intellectual one— 

Charming girl with oval face, 

Whose heart is made of tenderness,”’ 
he speaks of, she will love “not long” after reading the lines dedicated to 
her.—“The Flower Hope,”— “Halting Between Love and Despair,”— 
“Morning Thoughts,”—‘Extracted Gems,”—“A Juvenile Effort,” and| 
“Shopping,”’ are respectfully declined. 





THE MONUMENT. | 


PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 





BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1837, 





Woman’s PRIVILEGE.— We are indebted to the Abbe Dubois 
for an extract from the sacred books of the Hindoos, by which 
we are informed of some of the most delightful duties the| 
women of Hindostan are commanded to perform; and it has 
been remarked, that the eagerness with which these com- 
mands’ are sought out and attended to, would seem to give 
them claims to the title of “highest privileges” rather than 
the slavish term—duties The following will afford a specimen 
of the domestic freedom they enjoyed. 

“When in the presence of her husband, a woman must 
keep her eyes upon her master, and be ready to receive his 
commands, When he speaks, she must be quiet and listen to 
nothing besides. When he calls, she must leave every thing 
else and attend upon him alone. A woman has no other god 
on earth than her husband. The most excellent of all good 
works she can perform, is to gratify him with the strictest 
obedience. This should be her only devotion—though he be 
aged, infirm, dissipated, drunkard or a debauchee, she must 
still retain him as her god.” 

The ladies of other lands, may suppose the condition of 
their Hindoo sisterhood, to be hard an oppressive, in the ex- 
treme, but the conttary is the representation of travellers, and 
some have even said, that the greatest gratification within 
reach of these ultra-devotees, is the opportunity of maifest- 
ing their submission-to the stern requirements of their do- 
mestic regulations. ‘Testimony in favor of the truth of this 
declaration may be found in the unholy practice of permitting 
the widow to sacrifice herself upon the funeral pyre of her 
departed husband, and many an infatuated Gentoo, has de- 
stroyed herself with the body of the man, who made her his 
beast of burthen while living. 

But Hindostan is not the only country where the women 
are regarded and treated, as the mere slaves of their “lords 
and masters.” Among the Russian peasantry, a species of 
female degradation exists beyond any thing known among 
the Hindoos. The poor girl who has the misfortune to be 
selected by the friends of a man to be his wife, for the entire 
matter is arranged through the agency of friends, the par- 
ties not seeing each other until the whole is concluded—manu- 
factures with her own hands a whip composed of many and 
lacerating thongs, which she presents to the bridegroom on 
the day of marriage, with the request that he shall use it un- 
sparingly, and whenever he thinks proper, and she is sure to 
become jealous and dissatisfied, if he fail to practice frequent- 
ly with the instrument, and convince her by the repetition and 
severity of his floggings of the strength and durability of his 
affection. 

There are few countries in which the people boast more of 
their refinement and elevated manners than do the inhabi- 
tants of China. A translation by Morrison will show how 
favorable their politeness and refinement were to the condi- 
tion of the women. 

“In childhood slighted, in maidenhood sold, in mature wo- 
manhood, shackled by the laws which prescribe numerous and 
unpleasant duties or rather tasks to their husband’s relations,— 
in widowhood controlled by their own sons, in all ages and 
states considered as immeasurably inferior to men; denied 
even moral agency in the power of doing either good or 
evil;—woman is considered by the laws‘ of the country as the| 
bond and appointed slave of man and nature, made such by 
the same law that gives to the sun its light and to the leopard 
its spots: and they find their fate but slightly modified by the 
opinions and practices of their husbands and fathers.” 

Volumes might be quoted in proof of the degradation and} 
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the world; the history of ancient times abounds in incidents 
of the vilest and most disgraceful oppression, practiced by 
“creation’s lord” upon the partner of his weal and woe. In 
proportion as darkness and ignorance enveloped the human 
mind, so in proportion was woman abused and treated as a 
beast of burden, whose only province was, to wait upon her 
oppressor, as his miserable and despised menial. But thanks 
to the light of Christianity, the clouds of disgraceful ignominy 
have been driven from many portions of the green earth, and 
woman has been emancipated from the thraldom of brutal 
servitude, The doctrines of God’s holy religion have redeem- 
ed her from her degraded condition of wretchedness, and 
elevated her to the pinnacle of human happiness and pros- 
perity. In Christian countries, woman enjoys the occupancy 
of her true position—the friend and adviser of man, his con- 


soler in affection, and supporter in sickness and distress, and 


so intimately i is her happiness inwoven with his, that to sepa- 
rate is to destroy. 

The progress of Christianity and civilization is onward; 
the rapid advancements they have made in these modern 
years, gives abundant evidence that in the course of time they 
will compass the earth; as they march on, hand in hand they 
distribute their benefits and blessings to benighted man, and 
remove odium from the name of woman, 

In Europe and America, where Christianity is extensively 
taught, the character of woman stands high, and it would 
seem one of the peculiar properties of enlightenment to con- 
template her as a spiritual and immortal being, capable of 
dignifying and exalting the nature of man, by softning down 
the harshness of his disposition, and rendering him more 
completely a social being. 

There is a remarkable contrast between the introduction of 
Christianity, and the introduction of Muhometanism into the 
world. In the establishment and propagation of the Christain 
religion, woman bore a conspicuous part, and throughout the 
scriptures she maintains a respectable and important posi- 
tion; not so with the Koran, and ftom the silence of their 
book of Jaws on this subject, the followers of Mahomet have 
excused themselves for their ungenerous, unjust and brutal 
treatment towards their women; in fact it is uncertain whether 
the great prophet did not himself teach that women do not pos- 
sess souls, and of course were not entitled to equality or 
friendship with man. Happily for the sex, Mahometanism 
and every other abomination is waning before the increasing 
lights of Christianity, and the worshippers of Judah’s king 

are elevating their race to its proper standard. In oar own 
country, woman is appreciated as she should be, and the social 
condition of society is improved materially by the high esti- 
mation in which she is held. Here she enjoys her true pri- 
vilege and is happy in giving happiness to others. 
; _—_—_—_— b 

IRELAND AND OTHER PoEMS.—A work bearing this title is 
shortly to be ‘issued in Natchez, Mississippi, by Rev. John 
Newland Maffit, editor of the Mississippi Christian Herald; it 
will be published in one volume, of about two hundred 
pages, with a portrait of the author, at one dollar and fifty 
cents to subscribers. “The principal poem Inetany will 
be a patriotic one, relating chiefly to the antiquity, settle, 
ment and unfortunate efforts of patriotism in that Emerald 
Isle; the other poems will be generally fugitive pieces of 

a religious and moral character.” 

Of the abilities of the author there can be no question, and 
we doubt not but that he will meet with the desired encour- 
agement and success, 

Sooo 
| TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING, 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those models of perfec- 
tion of which a human father and mother can produce but a 
single example. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was therefore an oniy 
son. He was such an amazing fayorite with both his parents, 
that they resolved to rain him, Accordingly, he was exceed- 
ingly spoiled, never annoyed by the sight of a book, and had 
as much plum-cake as he could eat, Happy would it have 
been for Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy could he always have eaten 
plum-cake and remained a child, “Never,” says the Greek 
tragedian, “reckon a mortal happy till you have witnessed his 
end.” A most beautiful creature was Mr, Ferdinand Fitzroy! 
Such eyes—such hair—such teeth—such a figure—such man- 
ners too—and such an irresistible way of tying his neckcloth! 
When he was about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle represented to 
his parents the propriety of teack:ing Mr. Ferdinand Fitzray to 
read and write. Though not withoat some difficulty, he convinced 
them,—for he was exceedingly rich, and riches in an uncle are 
wonderful arguments respecting the nature of a nephew whose 
parents have nothing to leave him, So our hero was sent to 
school. He was naturally (I am not joking now,) a very sharp 
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clever boy; and he came on surprisingly in his learning. The 
schoolmaster’s wife liked handsome children. “What a ge- 
nius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy be if you take pains with 
him!” said she to her husband, “Pooh, my dear, it is.of no 
use to take pains with him.” “And why, love?” “Because 
he is a great deal too handsome ever to be a scholar.” “And 
that’s true enough, my dear!” said the schoolmaster’s wife 
Se, because he was too handsome to be a scholar, Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy remained the lag of the fourth term! They took 
him from schoo]. “What profession shall he follow?” said his 
moiher, “My first cousin is the lord chancellor,” said his 
father; “let him go to the bar.” The lord chancellor dined 
there that day. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced to 
him. His lordship was a little, rough-faced, beetle-browed, 
hard-featured man, who thought beauty and idleness the same 
thing—and a parchment skin the legitimate cemplexion for a 
lawyer. “Send him to the bar!” said he, “no, no, that will 
never do; send him to the army; he is much too handsome to 
become a lawyer.” “And that’s true enough, my Jord,” said 
the mother. So they bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a cor- 
netcy in the ——- regiment of dragoons. Things are not 
learned by inspiration. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy had never rid- 
den at school, except when he was hoisted; he was therefore 
a very indifferent horseman. They sent him to the riding 
school and every body laughed at him. “He is a great ass!” 
said Cornet Horsephiz, who was very ugly; “a horrid puppy!” 
said lieutenant St. Squintem, who was still uglier; “if he does 
not ride better he will disgrace the regiment!” said Capt. Ray- 
alhate, who was very good looking! “if he don’t ride better 
we will cut him;” said Col. Everdrill, who was.a wonderful 
martinet: “I say, Mr. Bumpemwell, (to the riding master,) 
make that youngster ride less like a miller’s sack.” “Pooh, 
sir, he will never ride better.” “And why the d—i will he 
not?” “Bless you, colonel, he is a great deal too handsome 
for a cavalry oilicer!” “True!” said Cornet Horsephiz. “Very 
true!” said lieutenant St. Squintem. “We must cut him.” 
said the colonel. And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzoy was accordingly 
cut. Our hero was a youth of susceptibility—he quitted the 
—— regiment and thallenged colonel. The colonel was killed. 
“What a terrible blackguard is Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy!” said 
the colonel’s relations. “Very true!” said the world. The 
parents were in despair! They were not rich; but our hero 
was an only son, and they sponged hard upon the crabbed old 
uncle. “He is very clever;” said they both, “and may do yet.” 
So they borrowed some thousands from the uncle, and brought 
his beautiful nephew a seat in parliament. Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of retrieving his char. 
acter. He fagged like a dragon—conned pamphlets and re- 
views—got Ricardo by heart—aud made notes on the English 
Constitution. He rose to speak. “What a handsome fellow!” 
whispered one member. “Ah, a coxcomb!” said another. 
“Never do for a speaker,” said a third, very audibly. And 
the gentlemen on the opposite benches sneered and heared! 
Impudence is only indigenious to Milesia, and an orator is not 
madeina day. Discouraged by his reception, Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy grew a little embarrassed. “Told you so!” said one of 
his neighbors. “Fairly broken down!” said another. “Too 
fond of his hair to have any thing in his head,” said a third, 
who was considered a wit. “Hear, hear!” cried the gentle. 
men on the opposite benches. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down 
—he had not shone; but, in justice, he had not failed. Many 
a first rate speaker had begun worse; and many a country 
member had been declared a phenix of promise upon half his 
merit. Not so the heroes of corn laws. “Your Adonises 
never make orators!” said a crack speaker with a wry nose. 
“Nor men of business either,” added the chairman of a com- 
mittee, with a face like a kangaroo’s, “Poor creature!” said 
the civilest of the set. “He’s a deuced deal too handsome for 
aspeaker! By Jove, he is going to speak again! this will never 
do; we must cough him down.” And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was 
accordingly coughed down. Our hero was now seven or eight 
and twenty, handsomer than ever, and the adoration of all the 
young ladies at Almack’s. “We have nothing to leave you,” 
said the parents who had long spent their fortune and now 
lived on the credit of having once enjoyed it. “You are the 
handsomest man in London. You must marry an heiress.” 
“I will,” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. Miss Helen Convolvu- 
lus was a charming young lady, with a harelip and six thous- 
and a year. To Miss Helen Convolvulus then oar hero paid 
his addresses. Heavens! what an uproar her relations made 
about the matter. “Easy to see his intentions,” said one; “a 
handsome fortune-hunter who wants to make the best of his 
person!” “Handsome is that handsome does,” says another, 
“He was turned out of the army and murdered his colonel.” 
“Never marry a beauty,” said a third. “He can admire none 
but himseif,—will have so many mistresses” said a fourth. 
“Make perpetually jealous,” said a fifth; “Spend your for- 
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tune,” said a sixth, “And break your heart,” said a seventh. 
Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. She saw a 
great deal of justice in what was said, and was sufficiently 
contented with liberty and six thousand a year, not to be highly 
impatient for a husband; but our heroine had no aversion toa 
lover, especially to so handsome a lover as Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy. Accordingly, she neither accepted nor discarded 
him; but kept him on hope, and suffered him to get into debt 
with his tailor and coach maker on the strength of becoming 
Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went on, and excuses and 
delays were easily found; however, our hero was sanguine, 
and so were his parents. A breakfast at Chiswhich and a 
putrid fever carried off the latter, within one week of each 
other; but not till they had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and 
rejoiced they had left him so well provided for. Now, then, 
our hero depended solely upon the crabbed old uncle and Miss 
Helen Convolvulus; the former, though a baronet and a satir- 
ist’ was a banker and a man of business:—he looked very dis- 
tastefully at the Hyperian curls and white teetli of Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy. “If I make you my heir,” said he, “I ex- 
pect you will continue the bank.” “Certainly, sir,” said the 
nephew. “Humph!” grunted the uncle, “a pretty fellow for a 
banker!” Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, 
grew pressing to the amiable Miss Helen Convolvulus. “It is 
a dangerous thing,” said she timidly, “to marry a man so ad- 
mired; will you always be faithful?” “By heaven!” cried the 
lover. “Heigho!” sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and Lord 
Rufus Pumilion entering, the conversation was changed. But 
‘the day of marriage was fixed, and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy 
bought a new curricle. By apollo, how handsome he looked 
in it! A month before the wedding day the uncledied. Miss 
Helen Convolvulus was quite tender in her condolences. “Cheer 
up my Ferdinand,” said she, “for your sake I have discarded 
Lord Rufus Pumilion!” “Adorable condescension!” cried our 





‘hero; “but Lord Rufus Pumilion is only four feet two, and has 


hair like a pony.” “All men are not so handsome as Mr. Fer- 
dand Fitzroy!” was the reply. Away goes our hero to be 
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Shristian perseves in holy living, and, through every discour- 
agement, holds on his way rejoicing. If the way is rough, he 
recollects that others trod the same path undismayed, glad 
that they were courted worthy to be partners in like sufferings 
with those of whom the world was not worthy. If they feel 
faint they still pursue, knowing that, in due time, they shall 
obtain strength and reap their reward at all hazards, though 
they perish in the way. If they lose the countenance of the 
world, and are shot at by the archers of hell, still, trusting in 
the Lord, they go forward, knowing that all things will work 


together for good to those who love God: and izmplicitly rely, 


upon his promises. , 

A life of obedience leads to.a life of holiness. The soul is, 
gradually restored to its original purity. A peace takes pos. 
session of the mind that flows like-a river, and the righteous- 
ness thereof as the waves of thesea. Nothing interrupts, noth. 
ing distracts. A holy impulse pervades every sense and imbues 
the world with a sacred blessedness that savors more of heaven, 
than earth, The tempers and dispositions of the heart, are 
quieted, and what once seemed,a constant source of torment 
and anxiety, is calmed down to the sweet spirit of a peacethat 
passeth all understanding. 

The blessed effects of hearkening to the voice of God isnot 
confined to ourselves. It extend its balmy influence to others. 
The effect is twofold. It imparts happiness and restores the 
troubled elements of society to order and peace. All wholis. 
ten attentively to him who speaketh from heaven, and treas- 
ure up in their hearts his words of grace and truth, will, 
sooner or later, reap a lasting benefit to themselves, and be- 
come competent to extend the blessings of which they have 
become partakers, to all over whom they may have the least 
control. 

What a blessing to families and to social circles, is the 
blessed religion of Jesus? What an influence it exercises? 
What a power it wields? Whata heaven it brings within the 
grasp, even of the most distressed and least deserving! 

But, if it be really heaven begun on earth to listen to divine 


present at the opening of his uncle’s will. “1 leave,” said the | teachings, what will the opposite disposition involve? Are the 


testator, (who I have before said was a bit of a satirist,) my 
share of the bank, and the whole of my fortune, legacies ex- 
cepted, to”—here Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beautiful 
eyes with a cambric handkerchief, exquisitely brode—“my 
natural son, John Spriggs, an industrious pains taking youth, 
who will do credit to the bank, I did once intend to have 
made my nephew, Ferdinand, my heir; but so curling a head 
can have no talents for accounts. I want my successor to be 
a man of business, not beauty; and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy is 
a great deal too handsome for a'banker. His good looks will, 
no doubt, win him an heiress in town. Meanwhile I leave 
him,,to buy a dressing case, a thousand pounds.” ‘A thous- 
and devils!” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, banging out of the | 
room. He flew tohis mistress, She was not at home. “Lies,” 
says the Italian proverb, “have short legs;” but truths, if they 
are unpleasant, have terrible long ones! The next day, Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy received a most obliging note of dismissal. 
“I wish you every happiness,” said Helen Convolvulus,jin con. 
clusion—“but my friends are right; you are much too handsome 
for a husband.” And the week after, Miss Helen Convolvulus 
became lady Rufus Pumilion. “Alas! sir,” said the baliff, as 
a day or two after the dissolution of parliament, he was jog- 
ging along with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy in a hackney coach, 
bound to the King’s Bench, “alas!.sir, what a pity it is totake 
so handsome a gentleman to prison!” 





THE BLESSEDNESS OF HEARKENING TO THE VOICE OF GOD. 
BY J. N. MAFFITT. 

To hearken to the voice of God leads to a life of obedience, 
which is a life of pleasure; for God requires nothing at our 
hands that is oppressive or that would not benefit us in the ob- 
servance. His yoke is easy and his burdenis light. His laws- 
are all in keeping with the goodness of his nature, are appli- 
cable to our condition and wants, and fullof mercy and.truth. 
We cannot observe them and be miserable; we cannot submit 
to their mild government and not be as perfectly happy as God 
designs us to be while sojourners in these lower vales. It 
would not be for our benefit to enjoy an uninterrupted aro 
of felicity, this side of eternity. Were we supremely blest.on 
earth we should never long for heaven, This world weuld 
cease to be a place of trial preparatory to higher attainments, 
and a more suitable theatre fot the display and exercise of 
powers that are necessarily restricted in their operations and 
influenced, more or less, by principles which are detrimental 
to those high reaches of thought, and those pure and perfect 
delights that God has made us capable of enjoying. 

But the willing and the obedient sha! eat of the fruit of the 
land. No command is grievous to the humble soul; if it is 
the Lord that speaks it is enough. Willingly and meekly the 












deaf, who hear not, or the indifferent, who are too listless to 
learn, happy? Does it stand to reason, that those who inten- 
tionally and habitually close their ears against the warnings 
of Heaven can enjoy the smiles of a propitious Providence or 


would dream of felicity while at variance with a good and be- 
nevolent parent! And will man, whois wholly dependent upon 
his heavenly Father for every blessing he enjoys, imagine 
himself secure, or dream of being happy, so long as he is an 
alien and a stranger to his friendship and love? Happiness is 
a relative term, and has its chief support from a foreign source. 
It does not grow naturally in the heart, nor can we conjure it 
up by fictitious circumstances. It is dependent upon the smiles 
of heaven, the grace of Christ, and the friendship of God, 
through the blood of the covenant, is the only means by which 
it can be established in the heart. Happiness, from every 
other source, is a dream, a bubble, an ebullition more fickle 
than the mind, and perishable as the visions of a maniac. 
[Christian Herald. 





OUR COUNTRY, 


BY JUDGE STORY. 

When we reflect on what has been, what is, how is it possi- 
ble not to feel a profound sense of the responsibilities of this re- 
public to all future ages? What vast motives press upon us for 
lofty effort? What brilliant prospects invite our enthasiasm?) 
What solemn warnings at once demand. our vigilance, and 
moderate our confidence? 

The old world has already revealed to us in its unsealed 
books, the beginning and end of all its marvellous struggles 


in the cause of liberty. Greece! lovely Greece! the land of . 


scholars and the nurse of arms, where sister republics, in fair 
procession, chaunted the praise of liberty and the good— 
where is she? For two thousand years the oppressors have 
bound her to the earth. Her arts are no more. The last sad 
relics of her temples are but the barracks of a ruthless sol- 
diery: the fragments of her columns and palaces are in the 
dust, yet beautiful in ruins! She fell not when the mighty 
were upon her. Her sons were united at Thermopyle and 
Marathon, and the tide of her triumph rolled back upon the 
Hellespont. She feli not by the hands of her own people. 
The man of Macedonia did not the work of destruction: It 
was already done by her own corruptions, banishments and 
dissensions. 

Rome! republican Rome! whose eagles glanced in the rising 
sun—where and what is she? The eternal city yet remains 
proud even in, her desolation, noble in decline, venerable in 
the majesty of religion, and calm in the composure of death. 
The malaria has but travelled in the parts won by the destroyer. 


realize the blessings of an uninterrupted joy? What child . 
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the empire. A moral disease was upon her before Cesar had 
passed the Rubicon, and Brutus did not restore her health by 
the deep probings of the senate chamber. The Goths and’ 
Vandals, and Huns, the swarms of the north, completed only 
what was begun at home. Romans betrayed Rome. The 
legions were bought and sold, but the people paid the tribute 
money. 

And where are the Republics of modern times which clus- 
ter around immortal Italy? Venice and Genoa exist but in 
name. The Alps, indeed, look down upon the brave and 
peaceful Swiss, in their native fastnesses; but the guaranty of 
their freedom is their weakness, and not their strength. The 
mountain ate not easily retained. When the invader comes, 
he moves like an avalanche, carrying destruction in his path. 
The peasantry sinks before him. The country, too, is too 
poor for plunder, and too rough for a valuable conquest. Na- 

_ture presents her eternal barrier on every side, to check the 
watitonness of ambition. And Switzerland remains with her 
simple institutions, a military road to climates scarcely worth 
a permanet possession, and protected by the jealousy of he 
neighbors. ; 

We stand the latest, and if we fall probably the last example of 
self-goverment by the people. We have begun it under cir- 
cumstances of the most auspicious nature. We are in the 
vigor of youth, Our growth has never been checked by the 
oppression of tyranny. Our constituents have never been en- 
feebled by the vices or luxuries of the world. 

Such as we dre, we have been from the beginning; simple 
hardy, intelligent, accustomed to self-goverment and self-re- 
spect. ‘The Atlantic rolls between us and a formidable foe. 
Within our own tervitory, stretching through mdny degrees 
of latitude we have the choice of many products, and many 
means of independence. The goverment is mild The press 
is free. Religion is free. Knowledge reaches, or may reach 
every home. What feirer prospect of success could be pre 
sented? ‘what more is necessary than for the people to pre- 
serve what they themselves l:ave ereated. 

Already has the age caught the spirit of our institutions. 
It has ascended the Andes, and snuffed the breezes of both 
oceans. It has infused itself in the life blood of Europe, and 
warmed the sunny plains of France, and the low lands of 
Holland. It has touched the philosophy of Germany and the 


North, and moving onward to the South, has opened to Greece || 


the lesson of better days. 

Can it be that America under such circumstances can be- 
tray herself?—That she is to be added to the catalogue of re- 
publics, the ins¢ription upon whose ruin is, “they were, but 
they are not.” Fozbidit my ¢ountrymen. Forbid it heaven. | 

I call upon you, Faruers, by the shades of your ancestors, 
by the dear ashes which repose inthis precious soil, by al! 
you hope to be, resist every prcject of disunion; resist every 


attempt to fetter your couseience, or smother your Public ings at 


Schools, or extinguish your system of Bublic Instruction: 


; ae NARA SSD 
More than eighteen éenturies have mourned over the loss of || dro 


|| after their first congratulaions were past, their fond inquiry 
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wning infa One wild shriek burst from the lips-of the 
agonized mother—a convulsed tremor overpowered her feelings 
and she was taken below, raving fearfully at her loss. 
stunned father gazed on his young offspring floating away in 
the firm grasp of his nurse, and could do nuthing of any avail 
for its recovery. While this affecting scene was going on, at- 
tempts were being made to gét out a hoat; but here again 
some ropes were so connected with it, that a long time elaps- 
ed before the intended help could be.rendered available, At 
length the boat was shoved off, and away the anxious-crew 
hastened to rescue the nurse and child, who by this time were 
about half a mile distant from the steamer. The clothes of 
the nurse had buoyed her up, and, though tiearly insensible, 
she still retained. her death-like grasp on the almost expiring 
child; but just as'they had come within hail/the poor woman’s 
senses had entirely left her, and she loosened her hold of the 
child, who now floated away a long distance apart. The boat’s 
crew by this time came up with the body of the nurse, whose 
perception returned, and her first exclamation was—*For God’s 
sake save the child—don’t mind me.” A few minutes after- 
wards both nurse and child, so mercifully rescued, were re- 
ceived on board the steamer; and when they were again safe, 
the whole on board gave three hearty cheers of grateful 
thanks for their almost miraculous preservation. Medi- 
cal aid was promptly administered. and the delighted parents 
seemed once more.to be happy. But, alas! the-following day 
the young child died. It seemed an overpoWering agony to 
the bereaved, mother; and she wept in all the deep bitterness of 
unavailing sorrow. The father bore up against the extreme 
of parental anguish, and had resolution enough to witness 
the solemn committal of his dead offspring to its ocean grave; 
but when the affecting sentence—“We commit his body to the 
deep,” was repeated his agony burst forth, and he was con- 
veyed away from the awful scene in a senseless frenzied state. 
The mother had reeeived so great 2 shock from the melancholy 
catastrophe, that she was unable to appear on deck for a long 
period; but when she again came up and looked on the ocean 
which hid her child within its deep bosom, the bitterness 
of the past came over her spirit, asthe memory of a fearful 
dream, and she was taken insensible from the spot. On land- 
ing at Malta, their friends came out ‘to welcome them; and 


as—“Are the dear children weli?” It was an agonizing thrill 
to the bereaved parents, and the answer was read in the look 
that the thrill conveyed. The above is literally fact, and-has 
been narrated by an eye witness—by the very watch on deck 
at the time. [Plymouth Herald. 
EXTRACT FROM A PASTOR'S JOURNAL, 
Rail Road Hotel, A 
No incident worthy of note occurred on our way to this 
place, where we arrived about dark yesterday, and took lodg- 
, one of ihe crowded: hotels, At the usual 
hour a brother clergyman and inyse!f retired to rest ia the 











I call upon you Morners by that which never {ails in wo. || °*™° little chamber. My brother officiated in returning our 


man, the love of your offspring, to teach them as they climb mutual thankegivings for the mercies of the day, and in be- 
i seeching the protection and blessing of the Father of lights 


your knees, to lean on your bosoms, the blessings of liberty. || 
Swear them at the altar, as with their baptismal vows to be 
true to their country and never forsake her- 

I call upon you, young men, to remember whose sons you 
are, whose blood flows in your veins. Life can never be too 
short which brings nothing but disgrace and oppression.— 
Death never comes too soon, if necessary, in defence of the 


liberties of our country. 








CAPTAIN GRAHAM’S CHILD. 

In the last voyage of his Majesty’s ship Firefly to Malta, an 
eceurrence transpired which is almost a subject of romance. 
There was on board besides a great number of others, Captain 
Graham, of the army, with his lady and three lovely chilcren, 
Proceeding to join his regiment at Maita, One fine day the 
nurse took the youngest child in-her arms, went on deck, and | 
|_ Seating herself against the gangway was looking out on the 
Water. Whilst in this position the vessel suddenly iurched, the 
bolt which fastened the gangway slipped from its place, and 
the nurse with her innocent charge, were in a moment strug- 
gling with the waves, The passengers and seamen were at 
ia this crisis, below deck, dining—the watch on deck heard the 
1 shrieks of the gasping nurse and child and in an instant 
9 = *Prung to the life buoy at the stern, but, unfortunately, the 
} Cordage was so entangled, that he could not cast it into the 





q %ca, The man at the wheel had by this time, left his station 


] 2nd ordered the vessel to be stopped, and was loudly shouting 


| “passengers overboard!” A simultancous rush to the stairs 


} Rew took place below, and in a short space the decks were 
} ‘vered, Amongst, them wore the unfortunate parents of the 





just reposed on our pillows when the chamber door was open, 


joining room a lady with her sick daughter, who had over. 


for ourselves and our feilow pilgrims to another world. His 
voice though low, was heard in the adjoining apartment, which 
was separated from ours only by a thin partition. We had but 


ed’by the keeper of the house, who inquired if either of us 
were a clergyman. I answered in the affirmative. He then 
stated, as the reason of his inquiry, that there was in the ad- 


heard our evening devotions, and was desirous that one of us 
would go to the bed side of her sick, and perhaps dying child, 
and offer prayer on her behalf. It was agreed that I should 
go; and I prepared to follow my conductor, Having an- 
nounced my neme, it was recognized as one with which she 
as familiar, though we had no personal acquaintance, and 
she met me at the door with an earnest welcome, led the way |, 
to the bed side of her afflicted daughter. And as I spoke, she 
reached forth her feverish emaciated hand, and grasping mine, 
she said with energy, I overheard your prayer just now. It}, 
was a sweet prayer—and I have therefore desired you should 
come and pray especially for me. I cannot talk much, I am |) 
so feeble. It was my brother, I replied, whose voice you || 
heard at prayer this evening. But still, if it is your wish, I 
will endeavor to commit your case to the Father of mercies. 
Her reply expressed an earnest desire to be remembered at 
the throne of grace. 

After a few moments conversation, in which I endeavored 
to direct her thoughts to the only Source of dependence and 
of hope, I inquired whether she had been enabled to conmi- 
herself entirely tothe Saviour. She replied, that she had suf- 


| 
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fered darkness and doubt—she feared that she had not secured | 
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an interest in the great'Redeemer. I then spoke of the fulness 
\and freeness of that salvation which is provided in the gospel; 
|and before I knelt down to pray, I asked her what partiéular 
|request she had to make at the throne of grace. She replied, 
that she wished me to pray that grace might be given her to 
endure her sufferings with resignation to the will of heaven— 
that if it pleased God to remove her soon from this world of 
suffering and sin, she might be fitted for the great change— 
and that, if she was to be restored to health, she might be en- 
abled to consecrate herself entirely to his service. 1 prayed 
accordingly; and in the course of the prayer, she several times 
responded audibly with the precise words which I had used— 
and at one time particularly she responded, with great\em- 
phasis. 4 : » A eS 

_ “Phy will, O God, be done.” 

After prayer I conversed still farther*with her. She was 
agitated, and I told her to be calm, and rest her confidence in 
the blood of Christ. She became.calm,and I left her, perhaps 
to meet no more till we meet at the judgment. For thismorn- 
ing I pursue my journey. [Charleston Observer. 

pe . 

EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIMENT.—The public are aware that 
|Mr. Crosse has been recently pursuing a series of researches 
lin the process of crystalization by means of his galvanic bat- 
teries, and that he has made discoveries’ which have thrown 
quite a new light upon science. Some weeks ago he prepared 
a soliceous fluid*for the purpose of crystalization.—He heated 
a flint to a white’heat, and then plunged it in water to pulver- 
bo it. The silex, thus reduced, was saturated to excess with 
pears acid. The mixture was placed in a jar; a piece of 
flannel was suspended in it, one-end of which extended over 
|the side, and thus, by attraction, the liquor was slowly flitter- 
\ed,,fell into a funnel, and thus dropped on a piece of ironstene 
from Mount Vesuvius, upon which were laid the two wires 
| connected with either pole of the battery, We should state 
that the ironstone had been previously heated to a white heat 
so that no germs of life could have existed upon it. Mr. Cros- 
ise made his daily observations of the wires to discover the 
process of crystalization. On the forteénth day he Saw some 
small white specks on the stone. 

Four days after they had elongated and assumed an oval 
form; he concluded that they were incipitant crystals. Great 
was his surprises on the twenty-second day to find eight legs 
projecting from each of these white bodies; still he could not 
believe that they were living beings, but on the twenty-sixth 
day his surprise was complete; there could be no doubt that 
\they moved, and fed, and were perfect insects; eighicen or 
twenty have since appeared. Many persons have seen them, 
‘but there is no record of such an insect. It is in form some- 
thing like a mite. It has eight legs, four bristles on the tail, and 
the edges of the body very bristly. Its motions are visible to 
|the naked eye; its color is gray, and its substance is pulpy. 
It appears to feed on the silicious particles in the fluid. The 
jmost extraordinary cireumstance in this phenomenon is the 
|nature of the fluid in which this insect lives and thrives. The 
acid instantly destroys every other living being. But a see- 
ond trial has confirmed the fact beyond adoubt,—Another por- 
tion of silex was prepared in the same manner, and reduced 
to a gelatinous but without the acid. A coil of silver wire 
was suspended in it from one of the poles of the battery, and 
also immersed, so as to send through the 
i|mass an incessent stream of electric fluid. - 

About three weeks after Mr, Crosse examined the poles to 
search for crystals, and in one of the coils of wire he found 
one of these strange insects, ‘This proves that it is produeed 
from the siJex, and not from the acid. Mr. Crosse with his 











| 





| 
ithe other pole was 


pa modesty, has contented himself with stating the faet, 
without attempting to account for it. He isin correspond. 
' ence with Professor Buckland upon the subject, and the learned 
' Professor has suggested an explanation, which it will be for 


future observers, by repeated experiments, to confirm. We 
should state that the insects were principally found at the neg. 
ative pole of the battery. A German naturalist has recently 
discovered that silicious and other focks are chiefly composed 
of the remains of insects, May not the germs of some of 
them, released from their prison-house, and placed in a position 
favorable to the developement of vitality, have sprung to 
life after a sleep of a thousand years? 





Mushrooms in perfection “Gentlemen,” said a noble epi. 
cure to a party at his dinner table, “do you tast the mule’s 
hoof in that omelette aux champigion!” The guest were all 
astonished at this apostrophe. “Poor ignorant creatures!” 
exclaimed the erudite host; must I teach you that the cham. 
pignons employed in this omelette have been crushed by the 
foot of a mule? That brings ehampignons (mushrooms) to 
perfection.” [Table Talk. 
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into the house of assembly of N. York, “for the ‘protection 
and preservation of the rights and property of married: wo- 
men!” the first section provides that all estate, real and per- 
sonal, belonging to a woman at the time of her marriage, who 
shall be married after the date of this law, and all the estate 
which she may afterwards acquire by inheritance, gift, bequest 
or devise, shall continue vested in her after marriage; nor 
shall suck estate, or the rents or proceeds of it inure to the 
husband during the life of the wife, without her consent. 


The second section provides that on the decease of the wife, 
the husband shall have dower,in her estate, precisely as a wife 
is entitled to dower in the estate of her husband. The third 
section provides that the wife shall not convey her estate to 
her husband, directly or indirectly, unless by order of a chan- 
cellor or vice chancellor, on application to him in writing 
signed by the husband and wife, nor unless he be satisfied 
that the consent of the wife was voluntary, and that the object 
of the proposed convey ance, and the application of the money 
arising from the sale of such estate, appear to be just, neces- 
sary, and beneficial to the wife. , 

We have long been convinced that some bettet provisions 
for securing the property of women, than those furnished by 


the common law, were necessary. The common law regards | 


women as mere slaves, without any civil rights. The civil 





A Youna Porress,—There isa pretty turn to the following 


law was always more just. If women were thus protected || lines on the death of a youthful poetess. They are from the 


we should witness less misery in families from the extrava- 
gance and profligaecy of husbands. At present, every woman 
possessed of property, is exposed to the snares of greedy ad-, 
venturers, who. seek her hand for the sake of gain, and too of | 
ten spend her wealthy and break her heart by their own vices. | 
Wealthy men, fathers of families, which they have brought | 
up in affluence, become drunkards or gamesters, waste their 
substance, and reduce their families to wretchedness. Honest 
and industrious men are sometimes ruined in business without 
their own fault, through inevitable accident, or the dishonesty 
of those in whom they had confided, In all such cases, the 


right of a wife to hold property would afford to herself, her . 


children, and even her husband, security against want. 
[Public Ledger. 





Asiatic Journal. 


The summer rose not yet hath faded, 
The sylvan brook not yet decay’d; 
The purple sky is still unshaded, 
And from the glimmering ivy-shade 
Floateth the nignt-bird’s serenade. 
Flower, and stream, and song remain; 
Not one of Nature’s charms hath fled; 
But she who breathed a softer strain, 
Herself a f:irer flower, is dead! 


The Retort Courteous—When D’ Aubigne first appeared © 
at the court of Catherine of Medicis, three of the Queen’s maids, 


ll of honor, whose united ages amounted, at least, to 145 years 





| perceiving him new to the place, and desirous of diverting 

A Prince in Exile —Prince Puckler Muskat has taken up| themselves with his embar:assment, one of them attacked him 
his residence in the Island of Ithaca, the native country of | by asking, “What are you contemplating so seriously, Sir?”— 
Ulysses. He has purchased some hundred acres of land in | “The antiquties of the Court, Madame,” replied D’ Aubigne. 
this island, and has procured laborers from Germany, for the Lee one oe 
purpose of cultivating them. 





A barrister, blind of one eye, pleading with his spectacles — 

——————— on, said, “Gentlemen, in my ‘argument I shall’ use nothing — 
Lawyers wantep.—In Tobago, Jamaica, there is but one || but what is necessary.”—“Then,” replied a wag, “take out 
lawyer, who is obliged to act both as prosecutor and defendant. one of the glasses of your spectacles.” 





